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Celtic Songs 

And then three syllables of melody 

Dropped from a blackbird's flute, and died apart. 

Sometimes his words have the amber quality of honey, 

and with all their indirectness seem to distil, almost as in a 

Greek idyl, the sweetness of the eartl : 

And I will meet her on the hilh of South, 
And I will lead her to a northern water — 

My wild one, the sweet beautiful uncouth, 
The eldest maiden of the Winter's daughter. 

And now and then one comes on lines with no lack of 

directness, like these from two different poems: 

The brown 
Nude beauty of the autumn sweetly bent 
Over the woods across the little town. 



Where I shall rest when my last song is over 
The air is smelling like a feast of wine. 

Dorothy Dudley 
OUR CONTEMPORARIES 

SIR ORACLE 

Mr. William Stanley Braithwaite has delivered once more 
his annual pronunciamento in the Boston Transcript. We 
note with due humility his statement that "the influence of 
Poetry has waned." 

If Poetry's influence has "waned," we may still rejoice 
that it seems to retain full power over Mr. Braithwaite him- 
self: for in his list of the year's "poems of distinction" he 
mentions sixty-five from Poetry, against thirty-five from 
Others, and thirty-three from the Century-, the two maga- 
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zines next in favor; also a Poetry poem, Night for Adven- 
tures, by Victor Starbuck, is one of the four spread out for 
special honor on the valuable Transcript page. 

Moreover, this is the first time the Boston dictator, in 
these annual reviews, has even mentioned Poetry or its in- 
fluence. We should be duly grateful that he has finally 
discovered us, though — alas! — with polite deprecation, as 
"the organ of Ezra Pound's radicalism," and with the long- 
delayed admission, not yet intended as a compliment, that 
"the point of departure from conservatism" — he should have 
included his own conservatism — "may be dated from the 
establishment of Poetry, a Magazine of Verse." 

Mr. Braithwaite's tardy and reluctant recognition of our 
"influence" is perfectly comprehensible. Poetry has from 
the first taken exception to his autocratic tone and criticized 
his somewhat provincial opinions. Opinions are always in- 
dividual, of course; but when they are solemnly enunciated 
with the aid of lists (starred and unstarred for greater or 
less "distinction") in a newspaper of long-established liter- 
ary reputation like the Transcript, they assume an authority 
quite out of proportion to their value, and therefore demand 
scrutiny. 

Last year Mr. Braithwaite was almost a convert to "rad- 
icalism." This year his mind is at sea, wondering whether 
it should venture further out into the unknown, but on the 
whole steering shorewards, reverting to type. He decides 
that although "the influence of the innovators has been felt," 
so that "strength, independence and more daring execution 
have resulted from contact with the new forces," yet now, 
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Sir Oracle 

"with the elimination of a great deal that sounded false, 
and which was very much in evidence a year ago, American 
poetry looks good to progress with fewer distractions." Et 
cetera, in a valiant effort to face gracefully in both directions. 

A mind so unsure of its ground necessarily moves freak- 
ishly. Thus we remain untroubled by Mr. Braithwaite's 
libellous assertion that "Mr. Sandburg, a much-heralded 
Poetry production, was a failure"; or by his inference of 
failure, in the case of Ezra Pound, from the statement that 
"the collected poems of Pound have so little interested the 
American public that they find it difficult to discover an 
American publisher; and the magazine Others, largely sup- 
ported by his disciples, has ceased publication." 

Mr. Sandburg (who, by the way, was the Lord's "pro- 
duction," not Poetry's) — Mr. Sandburg, stimulated by 
heavy sales and by the good opinion of critics like Francis 
Hackett, Louis Untermeyer, George Sterling, Floyd Dell, 
and many others of quality, can easily get along without Mr. 
Braithwaite's. As for Mr. Pound, we doubt if he is seeking 
"to discover an American publisher," or if immediate public 
response is the ultimate criterion of a poet's fame. But both 
these gentlemen are muscular, intellectually as well as phys- 
ically, and abundantly able to take care of themselves. The 
thrust at Others is less valiant. No one can fail to regret the 
cessation of that brave little magazine, which was founded 
without a cent of capital, and carried on for twelve or more 
experimental and adventurous months through the devotion 
and personal sacrifice of its editor. It may be a surprise to 
both editor and contributors to learn that they are "disciples 
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of Ezra Pound," though no doubt many of them are his 
admirers. 

In conclusion, we may be permitted to inquire why Mr. 
Braithwaite is reprinting, in his forthcoming anthology of the 
year's magazine verse, eight poems copyrighted by this maga- 
zine, without so much as asking permission of its editor, or, 
in at least one case, of the poet. H. M. 

THE SEVEN ARTS 

The Seven Arts is the ambitious title of the new maga- 
zine, published in New York, of which James Oppenheim 
is the editor, Waldo Frank the associate editor, with an 
advisory board including Kahlil Gibran, Louis Untermeyer, 
Van Wyck Brooks, Robert Frost, Edna Kenton, David 
Mannes and Robert Edmund Jones. The ideal magazine 
is perhaps only another Utopian dream, but none of 
the many now before us does just what The Seven Arts 
proposes to do — to furnish a vehicle of expression for the 
artist in any or all of the seven arts, and particularly for 
"that portion of his work which is done through a joyous 
necessity of the artist himself." This is a fine project. We 
will not say that it deserves to succeed, for desert is based 
not upon propaganda but upon accomplishment, and nothing 
is so barren as a slogan unfulfilled. But we shall watch 
the outcome with anxiety and hope. 

At first sight one fears that there may be more breadth 
than depth to the magazine, that the ground to be covered 
may preclude the possibility of printing contributions of any 
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